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SOME GREEK AND FRENCH PARALLELS 1 



By Walter R. Agard 
Amherst College 



In an incisive and stimulating paper 2 published a few years 
ago, John Jay Chapman called attention to the dangers of approach- 
ing Greek culture by means of German and English scholarship. 
While admitting the intelligence and sincerity of these scholars, 
he insisted that by race they were temperamentally unsympathetic, 
hence with regard to the lens which they have fashioned for our view- 
ing the classics "we can never hope to get rid of all the distortions." 

This appears to me a suggestive criticism. Is it not fair to 
assume that we may find the best interpretation of Greek material 
among scholars who are in temperament like the Greeks and live 
in a society of somewhat similar ideals and interests ? If so, what 
society shall we choose ? When I read Mr. Chapman's essay the 
impulse naturally came to consider the French. It seemed pos- 
sible that their happy combination of Mediterranean character 
given fiber by northern blood might create an environment 
uniquely like that of Greece. 

Since that time I have had a year's opportunity to verify the 
supposition, although not under wholly favorable conditions, it 
must be admitted. I have come to know ordinary people in many 
parts of France, the Berry land, Tourraine, Burgundy, Paris, the 
Pyrenees. I have talked with university men and read with peda- 
gogues. To some extent I have become acquainted with French 
attitudes. In so doing I have eagerly compared them with the 
Greek. My conclusion is that there are interesting and significant 
points of agreement, which mark the French as nearer akin to the 
ancient Greeks than other peoples seem to be. Some of these 
similarities I shall try to describe in this paper. 

With such memories as the words ol 0<ip/Japoi, Pericles' Funeral 
Speech, and Socrates' patriotic avowal in the Crito in mind, I 

'A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
April 2, 1920. 

2 Greek Genius, chap. ii. 
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delighted in discovering among the French a similar charming pro- 
vincialism. If Athens was proudly aware of her position as an ex- 
ample to all governments, did not Monsieur Lafille, my good friend 
of Charenton-du-Cher, solemnly affirm, "II n'y a qu'une France!" 
To him, as to most Frenchmen, all other people were ol /3ap/3apot. 
The Germans were brutish ones; the English rather selfish ones; 
we Americans, crude, big-acting ones. Only the Frenchmen pos- 
sessed that combination of force and finesse which creates distin- 
guished culture. "Yes, we have of course the most beautiful 
language," remarked a French lieutenant. To be sure; also the 
most charming countryside, the best manners, and Paris, home of 
art and ideas. "You soldiers are like your own band music, too 
much brass, lacking in nuance," I was told. France, needless to 
say, realizes that she possesses nuance and the other excellencies! 
Like old Greece, she is satisfied with her quality, and somewhat 
willingly relinquishes conquests of quantity to the modern Persians 
and Phoenicians; toward us she looks with wonder worthy of 
Herodotus, but hardly with the desire of imitation. 

There is more to this, it appears, than a mere devotion to quality. 
As with the Greeks, there is actually a definite distrust of quantity. 
fxriUv Sr/av. The French people are scrupulously taught in modera- 
tion and self-limitation. I recall particularly the little farms, 
tenderly cared for from one generation to another, until they have 
become spiritual investments, beyond all trafficking. French habits 
of food are as incomprehensible to American appetites as those of 
Greece would be. Potage au pain is not to us a suitable piece de 
resistance for dinner, yet it satisfies a Tours family as a cheese with 
bread and wine met the approval of Themistocles. In French in- 
dustry there is a truly Dorian sense of thrift, far removed from any 
standards of Liverpool and Detroit. And French ideas, one may 
say, are also subjected to discipline; they are kept rigidly within 
the bounds of clarity and precision. 

This is a distinction capable of broad implication; possibly, 
as Ferrero claims, 1 it is the most radical point of disagreement 
between northern and Mediterranean culture. At any rate, by 
virtue of having this attitude in common, France and Hellas 
establish spiritual relationship. There are three other points of 

1 Europe's Fateful Hour, chap. i. 
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similarity which I have observed: a sense of humor, intellectual 
curiosity, a conception of morality. 

We have always thought of the French as conceited. But the 
final mark of conceit is not self-confidence or bravado; as Chester- 
ton says, humility may by preference go clad in scarlet and gold. 
The condemnation lies in self-directed solemnity. The French are 
self-confident and gay of tongue; but they can smile at themselves 
with amazing ease. There is about them, even the peasants, much 
of a Socratic irony, which says unconsciously with Montaigne, 
"Le peste de l'homme, c'est l'opinion de savoir." Drdle and cur- 
ieux are two of the Frenchman's most popular adjectives, and he 
applies them to himself as well as to others. In the severest struggle 
he is yet possessed of the gaiety and elan of youth. Gustave Herv6, 
in La Victoire, explained the sympathy between French and Ameri- 
can soldiers on the ground that both were bons enfants. I was 
reminded of the words from the Timaeus: "Oh, Solon, Solon, you 
Greeks are always children. There is not an old man among the 
Greeks for you are all of you young in spirit." 2 Sometimes one 
finds cynicism, like that of the Anthology. "Ah, aveugle jeunesse, 
quand tu verras clair il te faudra des lunettes," I found cut in the 
stucco walls of a house in Savigny. But usually the sophistication 
is tempered and sensible, exposing petty prejudices as MoliSre did 
those of the learned ladies, who, you will remember, could not 
pardon the people's laughing without the permission of Aristotle! 
The Frenchman, smiling naively or with sophistication, is eager 
to take life like a game. Very surely this is sound Hellenic 
doctrine. 

No part of the game appeals better to him than thinking and 
discussing those thoughts generously. It is not wholly the conclu- 
sions that matter, although I am sure much greater confidence is 
placed in ideas than with us. The fun is in the mental manipulation, 
the give and take of opinion. A score of times I have sat entranced 
in third-class railway apartments, listening to the vivid, rapier- 
slashes of words between chance acquaintances concerning the 
war, M. Clemenceau, the crop of cabbages, etiquette of loading 
parcels on compartment racks, personal affairs of great intimacy. 
I have not been limited to such insights. Provincial professors 

a Tim. 22 A. 
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and Parisians show the same democracy of intellectual combative- 
ness and the same ardor in the word duel. No subjects, it seems, 
are taboo. A Frenchman is by no means content to know what 
you think about the weather. He is interested in hypocrisy in 
religion and the government, and in leagues of nations; and he 
will argue with animation on every matter, totally above any 
but transitory bitterness. We Americans are slower and more 
cautious in our subjects and treatment, more afraid of hurting 
personal feelings, more muddling and ponderous in our handling 
of ideas; but I could readily imagine such conversations in the 
Athenian agora at ten in the morning, where no subject was too 
sacred to be exposed to the attack of keen and supple minds, or 
any idea so inviolate that men would not pursue it to its logical 
conclusions. 

I am treading on difficult ground when I attempt to identify 
Greek and French moral attitudes; and I can propose only some 
tentative conclusions. 

One fact is sure: neither morality is by inheritance or imme- 
diate inclination our own. We are Anglo-Saxon, Hebraic, puri- 
tanical. Duty, which we rather take an austere pride in regarding 
as a stern daughter of the voice of God, is the foremost word in our 
moral code; and it usually means doing unattractive things because 
they are ordered by outward law or inward conscience. So we 
strive toward perfection by legislation; the Ten Commandments, 
Blackstone, and some Supreme Court give us laws rejoicing the 
heart. We like to know the things that ought not to be done; 
then, though they be ever so compelling, we shall be moral by not 
doing them. 

If we are thus chiefly concerned about the sins of commission, 
I would say that French and Greek morality counsels against the 
sin of omission. We look at morality as inhibition; they regard 
it as liberation. "Thou shalt not" never caught the imagination 
of those versatile, restless Mediterranean and Gallic people. 

What did catch their imagination as being the satisfying moral 
life? May I suggest an emphasis upon "justice" rather than on 
"duty" ? Justice consists in being what is right, in harmony of 
spirit and inward poise, so that one's judgments and actions alike 
are marked by taste and reverence and serenity. Right living 
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thus becomes a natural product of intellectual and aesthetic content 
rather then of the will. So Aristotle, the most precise of Greek 
moralists, defined goodness as a balance in many qualities, which 
include courage, liberality, and wittiness as well as prudence and 
modesty. Socrates held that the love of beauty had ethical value. 
This same justice in the individual was projected to the state, 
which also became, not chiefly inhibitive, but liberating. "To 
the modern thinker," writes Mr. Ernest Barker, "the mission of 
the state is negative; its f unction is the removal of hindrances 
rather than the application of a stimulus to the moral life." 1 But 
the Greek state was under the obligation primarily to educate its 
citizens to that "independence of spirit, manysidedness of attain- 
ment and complete self-reliance in limb and brain" 2 of which 
Pericles justly boasted. 

The general principle is, I think, professed also by the French. 
Moral living is measured, not in restriction but in expansion of 
powers. That negation is sin is part of their code. To do nothing 
is the worst evil. Not to love beautiful things; not to care for 
vigor and sincerity and courage — these defects in personality are 
the real flaws in men, the unforgivable sins. Because this Han 
vital does not find its expression in Woolworth buildings and Ford 
cars, we must not fall into the error of believing that France, 
mother-country of liberating ideas and emotions, "passionee des 
neauvetees et pour tout ce qui est beau," is deficient in vitality; 
indeed, from my observation, I would say that in fineness and 
tenacity of grip on life the French are among the chosen people. 

There is one final and inevitable comparison to be made: the 
reaction to war. So much has been written regarding the poilu 
that we ought to be able to block in a fairly complete picture of 
him: that bulkily equipped, blue-clad, pleasant-faced fellow, now 
yielding to sudden profound pessimism, now caught up in magni- 
ficent gusts of courage, yet at bottom steeped in stoicism; quick- 
witted, fond of sparkling personal quips, not easily subject to 
illusion, yet abandoning himself to an almost undiscriminating 
feeling of patriotism. When I read such books as Le Feu of Henri 
Barbusse, and those rare letters of soldiers and stories of surgeons, I 

1 Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors, p. 7. 
'Thuc. ii. 41 (translated by A. E. Zimmern). 
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was reminded of the finely tempered sword of Thucydides: "For we 
are noted for being at once the most adventurous in action and the 
most reflective beforehand. Other men are bold in ignorance, while 
reflection will stop their onset. But the bravest are surely those 
who have the clearest vision of what is before them, glory and danger 
alike, and yet notwithstanding go out to meet it." 1 And when, 
this past summer, I came upon an analysis of Greek character 
made by Gilbert Murray, I found it might be applied, almost exactly 
phrase by phrase, to my friends in France these past few years: 
"Capable of bitter hatreds, of passionate desires, but instinctively 
hating cruelty; frugal, simple, and hardy to a degree which we can 
with difficulty realize; above all, possessed of an unusual power of 
seeing beyond himself and of understanding his enemies; caring 
for intellect, imagination, freedom, beauty, more than for force 
and organization, crying aloud for orderliness and symmetry 
because he knew his own needs and his own dangers."* 

These are, I think, fairly important resemblances. They lead 
me to the conclusion that France is well fitted, because of the temper 
and ideals of her people, to be a congenial home of truly sympa- 
thetic Greek scholarship. This is not to say that France is without 
her shortcomings. As in the case of England and Germany, there 
are allowances to be made. For example, France is less healthy 
than Greece, more in need of sports and games. France is over- 
formalized and rigid in her institutions, less flexible than Athens. 
But this is not essential criticism. 

Is France, then, producing the scholarship we should expect? 
The answer to that question is outside the limits of this discussion, 
but such names as Reinach, Cavaignac, and the Croisets suggest 
an answer. And that recently published book of value to prospec- 
tive graduate students, entitled Science and Learning in France, 3 
indicates the seriousness and devotion of French classical scholar- 
ship today. Adopting a point of view genuinely Greek, we may 
not wisely judge its output by a quantitative standard. 

1 Thuc, ii. 40. 

2 Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 113 (abridged). 

* Science and Learning in France, with a Survey of Opportunities for American 
Students in French Universities. 



